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THE KING’S MISSIVE. 

Our editorial notice of J. G. Whittier’s re- 
ply to the strictures of George E. Ellis upon 
his recent poem “The King’s Missive” has 
awakened a desire in some of our readers to 
see the entire letter of the poet as it appeared 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser. Eps. 

A friend has called my attention to a paper 
read by Dr. Ellis before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society upon the persecution of the 
Friends in New England of the seventeenth 
eentury, in which my poetic version of an in- 
cident of that period, “The King’s Missive ” 
to Governor Endicott, is criticised. It is not 
easy in a poem of the kind referred to, to be 
strictly accurate in every detail, but I think 
the ballad has preserved with tolerable cor- 
rectness the spirit, tone and color of the in- 
cident and its time; at least such was my in- 
tention. Certainly I did not profess to hold 
up that reprobate monarch Charles II as a 
consistent friend of toleration, or of any other 
Christian virtue. The Quakers of his time 
knew him too well to attribute his actions to 
any other than selfish motives. They were 
never deceived by his professions of liberality, 
as Baxter and his friend, “old Mr. Ash,” 
were, when they wept for very joy over his 
gracious words and promises. They sought 


to obtain from him some relief from their 
sufferings, and did so in a few instances when 
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a 
it suited his caprice, or when the persecutors 
complained of happened to be Puritans. 

The letter of the King commanded that 
further proceedings against the imprisoned 
Friends should be stayed, and that they 
should be sent to England for trial. To this 
Governor Endicott promised implicit obedi- 
ence. The prisoners were released from the 
jail, and they and their friends outside were, 
for the first time, permitted to meet together 
in Boston, and praise God for their deliver- 
ance. That the persecution did not cease is 
true; but ever after the hunted Quakers 
breathed more freely, and felt that the end of 
their long night of tribulation was near. 
That the prisoners were not sent to England 
was robably due to the fears of the Governor 
and his advisers that their doings would not 
bear a legal investigation. The only way of 
evading the King’s requisition was to have 
no prisoners in the jail! Drake’s “History of 
Boston,” page 357, says: “An order was is- 
sued for the disch of the Quakers then in 

rison. William Salter was the prison- 

eeper. There were a little previous to this 
twenty-eight persons lying in Boston jail, one 
of whom, Wenlock Christison, was under 
sentence of death.” 

In Bryant and Gay’s “History of the 
United States,” vol. ii, page 197, it is stated 
that “William Salter, keeper of Boston jail, 
was at once ordered to release and discharge 
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all the Quakers in his custody.” In the 
journal of George Fox.it is said in relation to 
this matter, that “the passengers in the ship 
and the Friends in the town met together, 
and offered up praise and thanksgiving to 
God, who had so wonderfully delivered them 
out of the teeth of the devourer”; and that, 
while they were thus met, “in came a poor 
Friend, who, being sentenced by their bloody 
law to die, had lain some time in irons, ex- 
ting execution.” Dr. Evans, in his care- 
ully compiled “History of Friends in the 
17th Century,” says: “The council issued an 
order to the keeper of the prison to set at 
liberty all the Quakers then in confinement ” 
(page 250). 
I think it will be seen that there was “a 
— jail delivery ” in consequence of the 
ing’s demand; that the Friends met to- 
gether and thanked God for their deliver- 
ance, and that “one appointed to die,” and 
who had lain in irons expecting death, was 
with them. It has been said that Wenlock 
Christison; was released before Shattuck’s 
arrival, in consequence of his “recantation.” 
He recanted nothing. He stated only that 
he found a freedom in his mind to depart out 
of the jurisdiction, and that he did not know 
as he should ever come back. Mary Dyer 
left the colony undef the same circumstances, 
and, after a time, felt herself called upon to 
return. It seems more than probable that 
Christison was not set at liberty until after 
the arrival of the King’s message, for he 
would not have been permitted to remain in 
Boston one hour after liberation, and it ap- 
pears that he was with the little company 
who met together in praise and thanksgiving. 
It is true, and for the credit of human na- 
ture it should be stated, that the cruel enact- 
ments for whipping, branding, selling into 
slavery and death on the ies were dis- 
tasteful to a considerable minority of the 
people of New England. Governor Win- 
throp, of Connecticut, remonstrated against 
the course of the Massachusetts authorities, 
as did also Saltonstall and Pike, among the 
ean of the colony. But there is no 
evidence that the clergy, who were the insti- 
gators of these laws, faltered for a moment in 
their determination to enforce them so far as 
their influence could be exerted upon the 
magistracy. Endicott, Bellingham and Brad- 
street needed no stimulus from them. There 
is not. the slightest evidence that these men 
had abated one jot or tittle of their fixed de- 
termination to crush out and exterminate 
every germ of Quakerism. Nor can it be 
said that the persecution grew out of the “in- 
trusion,” “indecency” and “effrontery” of 
the . 
It owed its origin to the settled purpose of 
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the ministers and leading men of the colony 
to permit.no difference of opinion on religi- 
ous matters. They had banished the Baptists, 
and whipped at least one of them. They had 
hunted*down Gorton and his adherents; 
they had imprisoned Dr. Child, an Episco- 
palian, for petitioning the general court for 
toleration. They had driven some of their 
best citizens out of their jurisdiction, with 
Ann Hutchinson, and the gifted minister 
Wheelwright. Any dissent on the part of 
their own fellow-citizens was punished as 
severely as the heresy of strangers. 

The charge of “indecency” comes with ill 
grace from the authorities of the Massachu- 
setts colony. The first Quakers who arrived 
in Boston, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, 
were arrested on board the ship before land- 
ing, their books taken from them and burned 
by the constable, and they themselves brought 
before Deputy Governor Bellingham, in the 
absence of Endicott. This astute magistrate 
ordered them to be stripped naked, and their 
bodies to be carefully examined to see if there 
was not the Devil’s mark on them as witches. 
They were then sent to the jail, their cell 
window was boarded up, and they were left 
without food or light until the mester of the 
vessel that brought them was ordered to take 
them to Barbadoes. When Endicott returned 
he thought they had been treated too lenient- 
ly, and declared that he would have had them 
whipped. 

After this almost every town in the prov- 
ince was favored with the spectacle of aged 
and young women stri to the middle, 
tied to a cart-tail, and dragged through the 
streets and scourged without merc a the 
constable’s whip. It is not strange that these 
atrocious proceedings, in twoor three instances, 
unsettled the minds of the victims. Lydia 
Wardwell, of Hampton, who, with her hus- 
band, had been reduced to almost total des- 
titution by persecution, was summoned by the 
church of which she had been a member to 
appear before it to answer to the charge of 
non-attendance. She obeyed the call by ap- 
pearing in the unclothed condition of the 
sufferers whom she had seen under the con- 
stable’s whip. For this she was taken to 
Ipswich and stripped to the waist tied to a 
rough post, which tore her bosom as she 
writhed under the lash, and severely scourged 
to the satisfaction of a crowd of lookers-on at 
the tavern. One, and only one, other instance 
is adduced in the person of Deborah Wilson, 
of Salem. She had seen her friends and 
neighbors scourged naked through the streets, 
among them her brother, who was banished 
on pain of death. She, like all Puritans, had 
been educated in the belief of the plenary in- 
spiration of Scripture, and had brooded over 
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the strange “signs” and testimonies of the 
Hebrew prophets. It seemed to her that the 
time had arrived for some similar demonstra- 
tion, and that it was her duty to walk abroad 
in the disrobed condition to which her friends 
had been subjected, as a sign and warning to 
the persecutors. Whatever of “indecency” 
there was in these cases was directly char, 
able upon the atrocious persecution. At the 
door of the magistrates and ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts must be laid the insanity of the 
conduct of these unfortunate women. 

But Boston, at least, had no voluntary 
Godivas. The only disrobed women in its 
streets were made so by Puritan sheriffs and 
constables, who dragged them amidst jeering 
crowds at the cart-tail, stripped for the lash, 
which in one instance laid open with a ghastly 
gash the bosom of a young mother! 

It is a remarkable proof of the purity of 
life among the early Friends that their ene- 
mies, while exhausting the language of abuse 
against them, pointed to no instances of 
licentiousness or immoral practice. However 
enthusiastic or extravagant, they “ kept them- 
selves unspotted from the der: A oman, 
from the Quaker standpoint, was regarded as 
man’s equal and beloved companion; like 
him, directly responsible to God and free to 
obey the leadings of the Spirit of Truth. 
From the rise of the Society to the present 
time the peace, purity and peculiar sweet- 
ness of Quaker homes have been proverbial. 

The charge that the Quakers who suffered 
were “vagabonds,” and “ignorant, low fan- 
atics,” is unfounded in fact. Mary Dyer, who 
was executed, was a woman of marked re- 
spectability. She had been the friend and 
associate of Sir Henry Vane and the minis- 
ters Wheelwright and Cotton. The papers 
left behind by the three men who were ee 
show that they were above the common class 
of their day in mental power and genuine 
piety. John Rous who, in execution of his 
sentence, had his right ear cut off by the con- 
stable in the Boston jail, was of gentlemanl 
lineage, the son of Colonel Rous of the British 
army, and himself the betrothed of a high- 
born and cultivated young English lady. 
Nicholas Upsall was one of Boston’s most 
worthy and substantial citizens, yet was 
driven in his age and infirmities from his home 
and property into the wilderness. 

If the authorities were more severe in deal- 
ing with the Quakers than with other dis- 
senters, it was because they were more per- 
sistent in maintaining their rights of opinion. 
The persecutors were, on the whole, impar- 
tial in their intolerance. The same whip that 
scored the back of Holmes, the Baptist, fell 
on that of Wharton, the Quaker. The same 
deoree of banishment was issued against 





Mary Dyer and Ann Hutchinson. The same 
jail door that was shut upon the twelve-year 
old Quaker girl was closed also upon the 
learned and world-traveled Dr. Child, the 
Episcopalian. 

The Friends have been accused of running 
upon the sword of the law held out against 
them, of glorying in persecution. This c arge 
was *u against the early Christians. It 
was said of the martyr Ignatius, on his way 
to Rome, that he lon to come to the beasts 
that were to devour him; that he would in- 
vite them to tear him; nay, should they re- 
fuse to do so, he would force them. The good 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus expressed his 
dislike of the Christian sect because of their 
“obstinacy in seeking death.” It must be 
owned that the persecuted Quakers were 
more afraid of violating conscience than un- 
righteous law. They held duty paramount 
to any other consideration. They could die, 
but they could not deny the truth. To such 
“obstinacy” the world is largely indebted. 
The religious freedom of our age is the legacy 
of the heroic confessors, who suffered and died 
rather than yield their honest convictions. It 
was Quaker “ obstinacy” and sturdy endur- 
ance which opened the jails of England, 
crowded with Presbyterians and Independents, 
among them the great names of Baxter and 
Bunyan. Baxter, who hated them with all 
the intensity of his nature, owns that the 
Quakers, by their perseverance in holdin 
their religious meetings in defiance of pena 
laws and brutal mobs, took upon themselves 
the burden of persecution, which would other- 
wise have fallen on himself and his Presby- 
terian friends; and an mentions with 
commendation the noble and successful plea 
of William Penn before the Recorder’s court 
of London, based on the fundamental liberties 
of Englishmen, secured by the great charter. 

The inheritors of the name and religious 
opinions of the suffering Friends of New Eng- 
land have no wish to deprive the Puritan 
authorities of any proper extenuation or pal- 
liation of their severity. ‘But in truth, there 
is but one excuse for them—the hard and 
cruel spirit of the age in which they lived. 
They shared its common intolerance. With 
the single exception of the Friends, every 
sect in Christiandom believed in the right of 
the magistrate to punish heresy. There were 
indeed individuals, and among the noblest of 
the age, who sympathized with the perse- 
cuted Friends, and exerted themselves for 
their relief—such men as Sydney and Vane, 
Milton and Marvel, Tillotson and Locke, 
Prince Rupert and Lord Herbert. But these 
were solitary exceptions. _ 

For myself, I have always cheerfully ad- 
mitted to its full extent this plea of universal 
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intolerance, in extenuation of the New Eng- 
land ministers and magistrates. Ido not 
doubt that they regarded the Quaker doc- 
trine of the Divine Immanence as a fatal 
eer. They could bring no charge of im- 
morality against the men and women whom 
they whipped and hung. They could not 
charge them with taking up arms in rebellion, 
or countenancing in any way a forcible re- 
sistance to even unjust law. They could not 
deny that when left unmolested they were in- 
dustrious and temperate, peaceable and kind 
~eners and citizens. 

he tendency of Quakerism to prémote 
peace, good order and worldly prosperity 
was proved by the fact that three of the 
colonies, Rhode Island, North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, under the Quaker governors 
Coddington, Archdale and Penn, were excep- 
tional examples of peace, order and progress. 

Dr. Ellis has been a very generous as well 
as ingenious defender of the Puritan clergy 
and government, and his labors in this re- 
spect have the merit of gratuitous disinter- 
estedness. Had the very worthy and learned 
gentleman been a resident in the Massachu- 
setts colony in 1660 one of his most guarded 
doctrinal sermons would have brought down 
= him the wrath of clergy and magistracy. 

is socinianism would have seemed more 
wicked than the “inward light” of the 

akers; and, had he been as « doggedly 
obstinate ” as Servetus at Geneva (as I do him 
the justice to think he would have been), he 
might have hung on the same gallows with 
the Quakers,or the same shears which clipped 
the ears of Holder, Rous and Copeland might 
have shorn off his own. 

I can assure him that in speaking on this 
subject I have always honestly endeavored to 
do justice to both ies. In the ballad to 
which he weet Sees I a done so. In 
“Margaret Smith’s Diary” I have gone to 
the extreme in finding saean for . Nor- 
ton himself. I find no fault with Dr. E.’s 
championship of Endicott and his advisers. 
I only regret that, in attempting to vindicate 
them he has done injustice to the sufferers, 
whom he seems to think were at least quite 
as much to blame for being hanged as Endi- 
cott was for hanging them. We who inherit 
the faith and name of these noble men and 
women, who gave up home and life for free- 
dom of worship, have no desire to be com- 
ee mp at, their expense. Holding their 

octrine, and reverencing their memories, we 
look back awed and humbled upon their 
heroic devotion to apprehended duty, and 
with gratitude to God for their example of 
obedience unto death. Jonn G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, Third mo. 22d, 1881. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY RECORDS. 

A concern appears to have rested with 
Friends in England in relation to the spirit- 
ual welfare of those in fellowship with them 
who emigrated to Pennsylvania, as evidence 
thereof is afforded by an epistle addressed by 
the Quarterly Meeting held at Pardshaw 
Cragg in 1699, to their Friends here. This 
appears at length, as copied into the first 
book of minutes of Darby Monthly Meeting. 
It is the evident basis of a long minute on 
the records of Chester eae, Meeting in 
1701, establishing Preparative Meetings and 
defining the services of Overseers. They were 
at that time appointed, as the Darby minutes 
say, “to inspect into the orderly walking of 
Friends . . . . and that the things 
therein expressed ” (in the Pardshaw Epistle) 
“be put in practice.” The Quarterly Meet- 
ing minute, or as it is called, the Preparative 
Meeting paper, is a long one, and it is, in sub- 
stance, repeated as adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting in 1711. As a matter of interest, 
some of its provisions are quoted, as follows : 

“To advise that some of each family attend 
the Weekly Meetings, to gather eoanae 
and to stir up those who are backward. If 
any come to meeting and then fall asleep, or 
go out and in to the disturbance of the meet- 
ing, such to be sharply reproved.” 

“That all be admonished to keep to their 
words in their dealings, and what they promise 
to perform, that truth may not be dishonored 
upon that account.” 

“That Friends keep to plain language and 
out of all needless discourses, and if any launch 
out into superfluity of apparel in fashions or 
customs of the world, that they be speedily 
advised to the contrary.” 

“That such that walk the streets, or ride 
on horseback with their pipes in their mouths 
en tobacco be reproved.” 

” , at any time, when any professing 
Truth keep company with any that do not 

rofess with us in order for marriage, such to 
eet advised to the eanny 7 

“That Friends be advised to keep out of 
tatling, tale-bearing, whispering and meddling 
of other folks’ matters where they are not 
concerned, which may tend to the sowing of 
discord and strife among brethren.” 

Advices appear against the disposition of 
real estate to children or other relations, 
which may prove injurious to them. and truth 
suffer thereby, before they first acquaint the 
Preparative or Monthly Meeting therewith. 
Also in reference to the settlement of differ- 
ences. Friends are advised “not to invite 
any Separates to their marriages that went 
out from us, until they condemn the same.” 
This advice subsequently appears in 1711 
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with an exception in favor of “near rela- 
tions.” These are the only references which 
appear on the records of Chester Quarterly 

eeting in relation to those who left the So- 


ciety with George Keith. The number of 


such was probably smaller within those limits 
than in some other localities. At Burlington 
the secession was a large one, and prominent 
among the founders of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church were those who thus left the Society 
of Friends. 

In 1709 a work on Doctrines by George 
Fox is first noticed on the Chester records. 
Books in that day were scarce, as we may 
infer, when for a number of years “ George 
Fox’s Doctrinals” were passed round by 
minute to the several Monthly Meetings com- 
posing the Quarter, each to have the book for 
three months. Probably no work was for 
years more industriously circulated. 

The government founded by William Penn 
approximated more nearly to a peace govern- 
ment than any other which the world has 
ever seen, and the duty necessarily devolved 
on Friends for its support. This addition 
appears to the above-mentioned Preparative 

eeting peper, “That inasmuch as some 
among us have refused to pay their respective 
levies in this county to the support of gov- 
ernment and county charges . . . we do 
order that all be advised not to refuse the 
paying of any levy lawfully demanded, and 
if any person be heady and stubborn, and not 
take advice of their brethren, let them be 
speedily dealt with according to Gospel order, 
that so our holy profession be quit of them, 
and truth kept clear.” 

At a later period when Friends lost the 
control of the government and direct taxes 
for war purposes were made, those who were 
faithful to their testimonies could not comply 
with such requisitions. 

In 1711 Chester Monthly Meeting expressed 
its dissatisfaction with Friends buying and 
encouraging the bringing in of negroes. This 


is the first mention on the Chester records of 
a subject which, very frequently, at later | h 


periods, claimed the attention of Friends for 
more than half a century. 


In addition to the advices respecting con- 
duct and conversation previously given, we 
find in 1711 many of them repeated. 

“That against proposing marriage without 
parent’s consent, and that burials be kept 
solid and grave.” 


“Against going to the marriages of any 
that oo Truth, but marry not among 
Friends.” 

“That about being clear of one, before they 
be concerned with another.” 


“That against being too hasty in marriage 
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after the death of husband or wife, and against 
marrying with priests.” 

- That about Friends putting their child- 
ren apprentice, or otherwise, to be brought up 
by those who are not Friends.” 

“ That about Friends causing their children 
often to read the Holy Scriptures, and to 
let them have some degree of writing, and 
that they be brought up to some employment.” 

“ That against calling the days and months 
contrary to Scripture, and against calling 
them by the names of the idol Gods of the 
heathen.” 

“That against selling rum to the Indians, 
and against buying Indian slaves.” 

“That against running races, or using any 
gaming, etc.” 

“That against vain and frothy discourses, 
drinking to excess, and against the vain cus- 
of drinking healths (as it is called) and 
against drinking one to another.” 

These are the most important subjects men- 
tioned, and are, perhaps, sufficient evidence 
to indicate the gradual development of our 
principles and testimonies as exemplified in 
the Queries which we now read and answer 
in our meetings for discipline. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOSPEL HISTORY BY J. R. GILMORE AND 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 


This work from the press of Fords, Howard 
& Hurlbut comes before us as a help for the 
study of the New Testament. The originator 
of the work, J. R. Gilmore, first tells us sim- 
ply how the volume grew up. Many years 
since, desiring to acquire a more connected 
view of the life of Christ than can be gained 
by a separate reading of the four Evangelists, 
the writer made for his personal use an 
arrangement of the four Gospels, so as to 
present the same events only once but includ- 
ing all the teachings and all the historical 
events in one narrative. This compilation 
proving very satisfactory and helpful to him, 
e was encouraged by friends to give it to the 
public. The book as it first appeared in 
1867 was favorably received and passed 
rapidly through two editions. Perceiving that 
he had met a public want, the author gave 
many years patient labor to the perfecting of his 
rather crude work and to arrange the whole 
in chronological order. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
carefully re-edited the work in proof-sheets, 
and his scholarship and experience doubtless 
has added much to the value of the book. 

The notes are drawn from the whole field 
of English literature, presenting something 
from the writings of almost all prominent 
Christian authors during the last eighteen 
centuries, and the passages chosen are such 
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as look at truth in its spiritual and moral, 
rather than its abstract and doctrinal rela- 
tions. 

We find this compilation interesting and 
complete, and the notes in many cases deeply 
interesting and helpful, though perhaps, the 
author drawing from a source practically in- 
exhaustible, has, doubtless, omitted some pre- 
cious pearls of thought familiar to us, and 
has adopted other matter as illustrative of 
the text, which rather darken counsel than 
illumine it. But it is certainly not too much 
to say that those desiring a convenient hand 
book for class instruction or for privaté study 
will find this unpretending little manual 
worthy of their attention. The text, “Con- 
sider the lilies,” is thus illustrated: “A flower 
called the Haleh lily grows luxuriantly 
among the hills of Nazareth and on the bor- 
ders of the Lake of Galilee. Thompson 


. describes it as being very large, its three in- 


ner petals meeting above and forming a gor- 
geous canopy, such as art never approached, 
or king sat under. It is of downy softness, 
the corolla white, but every petal with a sin- 

le streak of bright purple down the middle. 

e gazelles feed upon it, and, owing to*the 
scarcity of fuel, it is, with the myrtle, rose- 
— and cinnamon grasses, gathered and 
used in heating ovens.” 

“He went into a city called Nain”: “On 
the nothern - of the rugged and barren 
ridge of little Hermon,” says Stanley, “imme- 
diately west of Endor, which lies in a farther 
recess of the same range, is the ruined village 
of Nain. No convent, no tradition, marks 
the spot; but under these circumstances the 
name is sufficient to guarantee its authenticity. 
One entrance alone could it have had—that 
which opens on the rough hillside in its 
downward slope to the plain. It must have 
been in this descent, as, according to Eastern 
custom, they ‘ carried out the dead man,’ that 
‘nigh to the gate’ of the village the bier was 
stopped, and the long procession of the 
mourners stayed, and the young man deliv- 
ered back to his mother. It is a spot which 
has no peculiarity of feature to fix it on the 
memory.”—Sinai and Palestine. 

“For what shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world aa lose his own soul?” 
“The soul is all that whereby we may be, and 
without which we cannot be So are 


Taylor. 

“Of all the riches that we hug, of all the 
pleasures we enjoy, we can carry no more out 
of this world than out of a dream.”—Bonnell. 

“Oh, think what great losers they must 
needs be who lose their souls to gain the 
world, and must at last lose the world too, 
together with their souls.”—Bishop Hopkins. 

“ He that is least among you all, the same 
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shall be great.” “ Above all, let me mind 
my. own personal work ; to keep myself pure, 
zealous and believing; laboring to do God’s 
will, yet not anxious that it should be done 
by me rather than by others if God disap- 
proves of my doing it.”— Thomas Arnold. 
Such are some of the notes which help to 
make up this modest volume, and a copious 
index, oth literal and chronological, adds 
materially to its value as a help to teachers, 
and as a book of reference. 8. R. 





THERE is a power in the soul, quite separate 
from the intellect, by which God is felt. Faith 
stands serenely far above the reach of the 
atheism of science. It does not rest on the 
wonderful, but on the eternal wisdom and 
goodness of God. The revelation of the Son 
was to proclaim a Father, not a mystery. No 
science can sweep away the everlasting love 
which the heart feels, and which the intellect 
does not even pretend to judge or recognize. 
—F. W. Robertson. 





A NO-LICENSE COUNTY. 


One of the counties of Georgia, which has 
been brought under the beneficent influence 
of a no-license law, is that of Carroll. Twen- 
ty years ago, no county in the State had more 
ail ions and bar-rooms in proportion to the 
inhabitants than had this. Liquor was sold 
without scruple and was drunk without stint. 
Education and houses of worship were neg- 
lected, and to such an extent did ignorance 
and vice prevail, that the name of the county 
became a by-word and a reproach in the 
State. 

The first move toward prohibition was made 
at Bowden, there being inserted in the act in- 
corporating the town a clause prohibiting the 
sale of liquor within so many miles of the 
place. Next, in 1863, a certain physician of 
strong temperance principles moved to Car- 
rollton, the county-seat, and at once interested 
himself in endeavoring to put a stop to the 
prevailing evil. Other men who moved into 
the place united their intelligence with his,and 
although the liquor dealers were vigilant and 
the efforts of the temperance men were una- 
vailing for a long while, yet they did not des- 

air. ‘Finally, in 1875, public opinion having 
en educated to the point of conceding that 
ane was opposed to the peace and 
prosperity of the community, a no-license bill 
was passed by the legislature. Some of the re- 
sults are as follows: 

The trade of the town has more than doub- 
led, and the merchants—some of whom were 
afraid of prohibition lest it should injure their 
business—are unanimously in favor of it now. 
The money previously spent fin whiskey has 
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of late been laid out in building houses, drain- 
ing lands, improving stock, paying taxes or 
other debts. Many of the men who were 
spending all their money for whiskey have 

uit drinking and are making a support for 
their families. 

In a moral point of view, the results have 
been equally interesting and encouraging. 
The solicitor of the judicial circuit in which 
Carroll County is included says that there is 
now less crime in that county than there is 
in any other in the circuit. Church congre- 
gations have increased in size, and profanity 
is rarely heard. The unwonted soberness and 
= which now prevail on election days and 

uring court weeks are a wonder to those 
who knew the place in the past.— Exchange. 


WHEN a duty presents perform it while the 
light shines upon it. 


1 


Tue laborer toiling at his daily task, the 
mother diligently training up her children or 
taking the oversight of her household, the 
merchant in his counting-house, the profession- 
al man in his office, the farmer on his farm, 
or the servant in his daily duties, each may 
not only find a sphere for the exercise and 
growth of his graces, for patience and gentle- 
ness and contentment and charity and self- 
denial, but, through these, for that nearness 
to and ey in God, which only the good and 
faithful servant may expect or can find. A 
truly spiritual life does not mean a life of ex- 
emption from common and every-day duties ; 
but it does mean the discharge of those duties, 
whether they are what we call sacred or secu- 
lar, with a right aim, and in a holy and heavy- 
enly spirit, and that is the spirit that will any- 
where find and serve and enjoy God. “He 
that is faithful in that which is least will be 
faithful also in much.”—National Baptist. 





“EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY.” 

We were studying the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and had got to the end of the third 
chapter. When we read the last two verses: 
“Now unto him who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto him be glory, throughout all ages,” this 
expression fell upon my soul like a revelation 
from God. He can do by His power, I said 
to myself, above all even that we can think, 
—nay, exceeding abundantly above all! A 
full trust in Christ for the work }to be done 
within my poor heart now filled my soul. 
We all three knelt down, and, although I had 
never fully confided my inward struggle to 
my friends, the prayer of Rieu was filled with 


such admirable faith as he would have uttered | 





had he known all my wants. When I arose 
in that inn room at Kiel I felt as if my wings 
were renewed as the wings of eagles. From 
that time forward I comprehended that m 
own efforts were of no avail; that Christ is 
able to do all by His power. that worketh in 
us: and the habitual attitude of my soul was 
to lie at the foot of the cross, crying to him, 
“Here I am, bound hand and foot, unable to 
move, unable to do the least thing to get awa 
from the enemy, who o me. Do 
thyself. I know thou wilt doit. Thou wilt 
even do exceeding abundantly above all I 
ask.” I was not disappointed; all my doubts 
were removed, my anguish quelled, and the 
Lord extended to me peace like a river. 
Then I could comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and length and depth 
and height, and know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. Then was I able to say, 
“Return unto thy rest, O, my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee’’— 
D’ Aubigne. 


GREAT difficulties are sometimes overcome 
by patient waiting and quiet trust. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Middletown Monthly Meeting was held on 
the 8th instant, and the interest of the first 
meeting was promoted by the acceptable and 
instructive service Elizabeth Plummer had 
on that occasion. She was enabled to point 
out, in plain and earnest terms, the pathway 
that must be trodden if we would make our 
lives acceptable to the Heavenly Father. Let 
us hope that while we are interested we may 
also be benefitted by such occasions. 

In the business meeting, besides other mat- 
ters, there was the report of the committee 
appointed to take the census of the meeting, 
by which it appears there are 232 members 


‘in all. 





The Education Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting met at Race Street Meeting- 
house, on the 16th inst. The attendance was 
about as usual, one-third of all holding the 
appointment being the average present at any 
time. 

Some of the Quarters had no representa- 
tive; this fact was noticed as one that should 
claim attention in future appointments. 

The subject of education is growing in im- 
portance amongst us; no question so nearly 
concerns the interests of our Yearly Meetin 
as how we may best provide for the guarde 
care of the children during the period of 
their education. This was evinced by the 
lively interest taken in the questions that 
came before the committee on this occasion. 
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Reports of sub-committees appointed at 
the former meeting to visit schools in various 
sections were read. These were full and sug- 
gestive, and well received. 

A report of the committee’s work for the 
eas for the Yearly Meeting—was 

opted. 


The need of a supervision of our schools 
by a person thoroughly conversant with all 
that pertains to the school-room was again 
brought up, and the unanimity with which 
the subject was discussed gives hope that in 
the near future provision will be made for 
carrying the proposition into effect. R. 
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- Tae Care or Inrants.—We find on our 
table a little volume, of 138 pages, in paper 
cover, from the pen of C. E. Page, M.D., and 
published by Fowler & Wells, of New York. 

The title, “ How we Fed the Baby,” invests 
the work with special interest for all who 
have the care of the little ones in the earliest 
period of their existence. 

The process, as detailed by the author, is a 
wide departure from the time-honored usages 
of mothers and nurses, who will doubtless 
vote the book a fraud, when they find it 
recommending, and insisting upon it, too, that 
the new-born infant shall be free from the 
swaddling bands of old custom, and only re- 
ceive its-food three times in the twenty-four 
hours. We fear this method will find few 
followers, except among thoughtful, educated 
women, who are looking for something better 
than the ways popularly in vogue for the 
management of infants, and which suffers so 
large a percentage to fall into premature 
graves. \ 

If regulating the time of feeding and the 
quantity taken will in any measure mitigate 
the evil, it is well to be informed of the best 
way of doing it, as is done in the little book 
before us, but we cannot hope for any radical 
change in this particular until those who are 
to be the mothers are wise enough to set a 
higher value upon health and personal com- 
fort than they do upon the whims and vaga- 
ries of fashion, which too often crush out the 


‘instincts and natural affections of its devo- 


i 


tees. 


‘ 
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The young mother must herself be the 
guardian of the precious life entrusted to her 
keeping, if she would know its wants and 
provide for its possibilities. Dr. C. E. Page’s 
little book will be a valuable helper in this 
important work. 





., Our Pusiic Scuoors.—At the late meet- 
ing of the Board of Public Education in this 
city, the President, Edward T. Steel, presented 
the yearly report of that body, which was 
adopted. President Steel is of opinion that the 
public schools of this city should have a direc- 
ting head or superintendent, and that the 32 
different and independent bodies of directors 
are unstable, being subject to the caprice of 
partisan politics. He recommends an organ- 
ization which will give unity of design and of 
action in the direction of our schools. He 
also believes that the schools should be under 
the superintendence of competent educators 
and that the principals should have leisure 
to direct the general working of the schools 


instead of being closely occupied in the work ~ 


of class teaching. Such supervising princi- 
pals should be employed in all school build- 
ings containing eight or more divisions in any 
or every grade. At present, he says, we have 
only three schools with supervising principals. 

The necessity of industrial schools is also 
urged and President Steel compares this sys- 
tem of instruction in useful arts as equally 
imperative for our working nation with the 
military training imposed by the empires of 
the Old World upon all their youth. The 
good of our land consists in the education of 
the prospective citizen in industry and virtue, 
while to Old World rulers it seems essential 
to national safety that every son of the State 
shall be a soldier. No such dread necessity 
is laid upon us, and it is well if our country 
shall resolve that, so far as possible, every 
son and daughter of the Commonwealth shall 
be a useful member of the community. The 
report also advises that admissions to the 
High School shall be regulated by the excel- 
lence of candidates, instead of depending 
upon the quota system at present in use. 

The unpleasant fact is stated that this city 
does not, at present furnish facilities for the 
proper education of all the children now seek- 
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ing admission to them, and adds: “While the 
city refuses to provide instruction for those 
who voluntarily apply it must be plain that 
the Board of Education cannot ask for com- 
pulsory education laws. . . . While the 
appropriations for building school houses are 
exhausted the need of largely increased 
school facilities is as great as ever. Many 
children are without instruction through lack 
of accommodation.” 

This showing should awaken our citizens to 
the need of renewed effort for the benefit of 
the rising generation, for the city grows at 
the rate of 25,000 a year, and school accom- 
modations should be provided in due propor- 
tion if we wish to do justice to our boys and 
girls. 

The report is practical and suggestive— 
deserving the respectful attention of citizens, 
and we hope to see many of the recommenda- 
tions of E. T. Steel take form as legal enact- 
ments to be duly carried out in practice at as 
early a day as possible. 

We are glad of the recommendation of the 
appointment of supervising principals in all 
large schools consisting of several grades of 
pupils. A competent and experienced edu- 
cator should be the organizer and directing 
and controlling spirit of an institution of 
learning, whether this is a university or a 
public school, and every class room should be 
subject to a supesvisory visit from the princi- 
pal at any moment. There is thus an oppor- 
tunity to correct objectionable methods, or to 
give an encouraging word and needed moral 
support to an anxious young teacher who is 
faithfully striving to attain to the secret of 
thoroughly good teaching. 


In any large industrial establishment, em- 
ploying hundreds of operatives, there is no 
question as to the need of vigilant supervision 
of all departments, and of the need of so 
placing the supervisor that he can have a 
chance to really superintend the working of 
the establishment. No less important is it 
that the principal of a large school should be 
released from the regular routine of teaching 
pupils, to perform the all-important function 
of instructor and friendly critic of instructors, 
and paternal regulator of the whole work. 

We greatly desire this system applied to 





our own large denominational schools, where 
many young teachers are employed who have, 
in most cases, not enjoyed the advantages of 
the training received at the normal schools. 
These need the care of a guardian principal 
who can point out the way for them to walk 
in. Incompetent teaching and an injudicious 
application of discipline has stunted or warped 
many a young mind, and it is the clear duty 
of those in authority to furnish the very best 
means possible for the instruction of the little 
ones in the first years of their school educa- 
tion. It is not of prime importance that 
what is called an advanced culture shall be 
conferred upon older pupils, but that the best 
methods and the tenderest and most guarded 
care be extended to early childhood. 


a em 

A Nose Voice rrom Kansas. — Gov. 
St. John, of Kansas, so honorably known to 
his fellow-citizens as a friend of every good 
and righteous work of reform and progress, 
addressed a small audience of deeply inter- 
ested citizens of Philadelphia on the evening 
of the 16th instant, on the “ Colored Exedus 
from the South, and the Exodus of Rum 
from Kansas.” We take the report.from the 
Public Ledger : 

‘Governor St. John then said he shoul 
speak briefly of the ‘Exodus,’ and then 
to the subject of the prohibitory liquor law. 
He gave a rapid but graphic sketch of the mi- 
gration of colored laborers in the last. two 
years, and the preparations which were made 
to meet the emergency by ‘Kansas ple. 
About two hundred thousand white allasuntn 
had reached Kansas in the past two years, 
about one-half of whom were very poor men. 
The number of colored men arriving in the 
same time was between forty and fifty thou- 
sand. Most of these were entirely destitute, 
but so willing to work that, with few exce 
tions, the Aid Society, hastily organized to 
meet the emer ency, provided them all with 
places in a few days’ time. 

“A sensation was created when the speaker, 
pouting for a moment, asked if there were 
any old soldiers in the audience, and if they 
would hold up their hands. Although there 
was a large sprinkling of ‘ plain’ bonnets and 
broad-brimmed hats on the benches, quite a 
number of old soldiers held up their hands. 
‘Did you ever,’ said the Governor, addressing 
these directly, ‘did you ever, in the war, 
when escaping from a Southern prison, or 
when on scout or other duty, uncertain of 
your way, did you ever knock at a black 
man’s cabin and find the door shut against 
you? Did you not always find friends, food, 
direction and help when you came to a slave 
for aid? Did you not always know you would 
find the black man your friend and were in 
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safety and shelter when you got tohim? Now 
is your time to return it. He comes north 
in search of protection that he does not get in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and when he 
knocked at our doors in Tones we took him 
in.’ [Applause.] It was stated further that 
a depot will, probably, be located at Cairo, 

* Il, so that future colored emigrants to Kan- 
sas can be distributed to other States of the 
Northwest; where there is more demand for 
their labor than in that State at present. 


“Passing to his subject of prohibition, the 
Governor took the ground that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage was either ab- 
solutely right or absolutely wrong. If it was 
right, it should go on as any other lawful 
business, without limitation. If it was wrong, 
no license system could meet it. For ten years 
the Prohibitionists of Kansas have been at 
work, beginning with a local option law. In 
some counties there has never been a saloon 
licensed, in others there have been none li- 
censed for some years. ‘In the town of Olathe, 
‘where I live, we were defeated six years in 
succession, but the seventh year we got a local 
option law. The ministers all worked for it. 
It went into effect on the Ist day of J anuary, 
1878, At that time we had five saloons in 
Olathe, each paying $500 license apiece. Fears 
were expressed that we could not pay town 
ex without the revenue from liquor, I 

d I would rather walk in mud up to m 
knees than walk on a sidewalk built at the 
expense of the souls of my fellow-men. In the 
last year of the license system in Olathe we 
had fifty-four men in the calaboose. Next 
year there were but eighteen; in 1879 but 
eleven; last year only niné, and since Janu- 
ary Ist, 1881, there has not been a single case 
of drunkenness in that town, and Olathe has 
a@ calaboose for sale! We have $2,000 in the 
treasury, and town scrip is worth one hun- 
dred cents in gold on the dollar. 

‘“The speaker took the ground that prohi- 
bition does prohibit, although Bangor, Me., 
was cited to the contrary. If you drive liquor- 
selling under ground and force it to hide itself 


in and out of the way places, it is so 
much clear gain. If you deprive it of respect- 
ability and protection, even if you do not kill 


it entirely, you put it out of the way to do 
open mischief. As regards this mischief the 
speaker told a touching story. A woman came 
to his office to ask for a pardon for her hus- 
band, who was serving out a ten years’ impri- 
sonment for having murdered a man in a 
drunken spree. She told him they had come 
out to Kansas and were prospering in busi- 
ness. They had six children and a happy 
home. Between their house and their shop, 
in due time, a liquor saloon was _— up, 
where there had been none before. er hus- 
band began to ~— there, to play cards, for 
drinks, at first. He went on from bad to 
worse, until finally he killed a man, in a tav- 
ern brawl. ‘Now, sir,’ she said, ‘he has 
served out five years of his sentence. Three 
of my children are dead; the oldest, that has 
been my main help since his father was in 
rison, is dead. I ask that you let my hus- 
d come out. His petition for pardon is 
signed by the judge that tried him, the prose- 
cuting attorney and other citizens. I ask that 
the State, that put that tavern there, shall 
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take half his sentence.’ The Governor signed 
the pardon. The good effects of the Kansas 
Prohibition bill were already shown, as many 
of the saloon-keepers were Jeaving the State 
and going over to Missouri. The Prohibition 
bill the Senate unanimously, the oppo- 
sition of the liquor interests being reserved to 
make the fight in the House. It wanted one 
vote of the necessary two-thirds, when a 
black-eyed little woman went swiftly up the 
aisle and appealed to her husband, a Demo- 
cratic member, to change his vote from no to 
aye for her sake. The member voted for his 
wife and the bill went through. In this, as 
throughout his remarks, the Governor bore 
strongly on the effect that would come about 
to the temperance movement if women did 
their own voting. 

“The speaker was inclined to treat rather 
humorously the charges against the Kansas 
law, as prohibiting the use of wine in the 
sacrament, and affirmed that this interpreta- 
tion had been started in the West by the 
liquor interest. There was nothing in the 
Governor’s remarks, however, to contradict 
the impression that such a defect by omission 
does exist in the law.” 








DIED. 


SHOTWELL.—On the 3d of Fourth mo., 
1881, in Rutland, La Salle county, Ill., Mercy 


y 18. Shotwell, widow of Samuel Shotwell, in 


the 81st year of her age. 

The effect of Divine grace has seldom been 
more plainly manifested than in the life and 
conversation of this Friend. It clothed her 
with righteousness. As free to reprove as to 
commend, her memory will be revered, both by 
those who needed her caution and those who 
have had her sympathetic aid. 

In the station of an Elder she had the true 
endowment. Her presence seemed to inspire 
a degree of veneration that repressed every 
impure or ignoble thought. aving parted 
by death with her husband and five of her 
eight children, the tender care of her daugh- 
ters and their husbands cheered and comforted 
her closing years. During the ten last weeks 
she gradually declined, with very little pain, 
——_ her desire to go home. 

iving remote from the meeting to which 
she belonged, a ministering friend was sent 
for, and the last impressive services were in 
that form which her settled 
proved in life. 


TOWNSEND.—On Fourth mo. 11th, 1881, 
in Dresden, Germany, Sarah F. Townsend, 
only daughter of the late Richard H. and 
Lydia H. Townsend, of Baltimore, in the 35th 


year of her age. 


WARNER.—On the evening of the 12th of 
Fourth month, 1881, at her residence, School 
lane, Germantown, Martha Ann, wife of Red- 
wood F. Warner; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Continued from page 139. 
Every disease is a protest of Nature against 
an active or passive violation of her laws. 
But that protest follows rarely upon a first 
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transgression, never upon trifies; and life- 
long sufferings—the effects of an incurable 
injury excepted—generally imply that the 
sufferer’s mode of life is habitually unnatural 
in more than one respect. For there is such 
a thing as vicarious atonement in pathology: 
a strict observance of any one of the three or 
four principal health-laws rarely fails to re- 
ward itself by a long immunity from the con- 
sequences of otherwise evil habits. Frugality 
thus counteracts the morbific tendency of 
indolence; perfect continence may steel even 
a feeble constitution against the effects of 
hunger and overwork; and, by avoiding the 
great vice of intemperance, the Epicureans 
atoned for a multitude of minor sins. 

But the surest of all natural prophylactics 
is active exercise in the open air. Air is a 
part of our daily food and by far the most 
important part. A man can live on seven 
meals a week, and survive the warmest sum- 
mer day with seven draughts of fresh water, 
but his supply of gaseous nourishment has to 
be renewed at least fourteen thousand times 
in the twenty-four hours. Every breath we 
draw:is a draught of fresh oxygen, every 
emission of breath is an evacuation of gaseous 
recrements. The purity of our blood depends 
chiefly on the purity of the air we breathe, 
for in the laboratory of the lungs the atmos- 
pheric air is brought into contact at each 
respiration with the fluids of the venous and 
arterial systems, which absorb it and circulate 
it through the whole body; in other words, 
if a man breathes the vitiated atmosphere of 
a factory all day and of a close bed-room all 
night, his life-blood is tainted fourteen thou- 
sand times in the course of the twenty-four 
hours with foul vapors, dust, and noxious ex- 
halations We need not wonder, then, that 
ill-ventilated dwellings aggravate the evils of 
so many diseases, nor that pure air should be 
almost a panacea. ‘ ‘ » ‘ : 

I have often been asked at what age infants 
can first be safely exposed to the influence of 
the open air. My answer is, On the first warm, 
dry i, There is no reason why a new-born 
child should not sleep as soundly under the 
canopy of a garden-tree on a pillow of sun- 
warmed hay as in the atmosphere of an ill- 
ventilated nursery. Thousands of sickly 
nurslings, pining away in the slums of our 
manufacturing towns, might be saved by an 
occasional sun-bath. Aside from its warmth 
and its chemical influence on vegetal oxygen, 
sun-light exercises upon certain organisms 
a vitalizing influence which science has not 
yet quite explained, but whose effect is illus- 
trated by the contrast between the weeds of a 
shady grove and those of the sunlit fields, be- 
tween thé rank grass of a deep valley and 
the aromatic herbage of a mountain meadow, 





as well as by the peculiar wholesome appear- 
ance of a “sunburned” person or a sun-ripened 
fruit. Sunlight is too cheap to become a fash- 
ionable remedy, but its hygienic influence can 
hardly be overrated. Even in the glorious 
climate of the Latian hills, the Roman Epi- 
cureans constructed special solaria—glass-cov- 
ered turrets—where they could bask in the 
full rays of the winter sun, the balm of old 
age, as Columella calls it; and, on the sum- 
merless Isle of Riigen, Nature has taught the 
poor fishermen to carry their bairns to the 
downs of Stubbenkammer, whenever the Bal- 
tic fogs alternate with a few sunny days. 
Dry sand is, indeed, an excellent medium of 
solar caloric.. Children like it instinctively ; 
most babies are fond of rummaging in some 
tangible, yielding element. In default of a 
sunny h, get a car-load of river-sand, 
spread it and expose it to the sun for a eouple 
of hours, then rake it together, mix it ad cap- 
tandum with a bushel of pebbles (good sized 
ones, lest they might be mistaken for sugar- 
plums), divest your bambino of all superfiu- 
ous clothing, and let him wallow—all after- 
noon, if he chooses ; if the surface of the pile 
gets too warm, instinct will teach him to dig 
own to the cooler substrata. Or take him to 
a meadow where fresh hay has been piled up 
in little stacks; climbing and tumbling will 
do him more good than fying motionless in a 
narrow baby-carriage. The inventor of the 
Kindergarten recommends a grassy hollow 
with scattered playthings, piles of dry leaves, 
etc. (near a shade-tree in mid-summer), where 
young squealers can take care of themselves 
for an hour or two, and warrants that. they 
will not cry, unless their botanical researches 
should happen to acquaint them with the 
properties of the German horse-nettle. On 
mild winter days, too, self-motive babies 
ought to pass a few hours ovft of doors, even 
if the ground be a little wet; a sunny nook 
on the lee-side of a garden-wall is a healthier 
play-ground than the dusty floor of a stove- 
room, 
From the fourth to the end of the fourteenth 
year children should spend the larger part of | 
every summer in out-door exersises. Next to 
a total reform of our diatetic habits, a general 
observance of this rule would be the surest way 
to regain the hardiness and longevity of our 
forefathers. The years of growth lay the 
foundation of our bodily constitution, and, 
under favorable circumstances, the human 
system, during that period, seems to accumu- 
late a surplus of physical vigor, which in af- 
ter-life will become available as an annuity- 
fund of health and happiness. Education, 
like charity, ought to begin at home; in 
boarding-colleges, protectories, orphan asy- 
lums, etc., the rudiments should be taught in 
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winter schools. At the price of life-long in- 
firmities precocious erudition is too dear- 
bought ; ides, it should not be forgotten 
that in the years when students can take a 
personal interest in their lessons they will 
make more progress in a single month than 
during years of involuntary confinement in 
re as Dr. Salzmann calls our municipal 
baby-schools. The employment of young chil- 
dren in cotton-factories is a crime against soci- 
ety, and ought to be legally prohibited, like the 
trade in Italian organ-boys and Chinese slave- 
girls. Swiss artisans, who have passed their 
boyhood in the mountains, are comparatively 
proof against the influence of in-door occupa- 
tions. And, in the mean time, out-door Fife 
need not be a life of idleness. That children 
are fond of play means simply that they pre- 
fer entertaining employments to tedious ones. 
Youngsters under five years gambol instinc- 
tively like young puppies, in order to acquire 
the art of locomotion, but soon afterward they 
begin to play with a conscious purpose, and 
do not object to playing at something profit- 
able; young savages and peasant-boys join in 
the labors of their parents with an eagerness 
that vindicates human nature against the 
charge of innate frivolity. Make your boy a 
Jack-of-all-out-door-trades before you make 
him a classic polyglot, and, if you destine him 
for any trade in special, let him play with 
the tools of that special trade. “The best 
plan of education” says Goethe, “is that of 
the Hydriotes, the Greek trading-sailors, who 
take their infant boys out to sea and let them 
sport around amid oakum and belaying-pins 
before they learn to handle them with a b- 
iness purpose. 

Even for their children’s sake, married 
men should never quarter their families in 
the heart of a tcity. Not everybody can 
own a farm, but, wherever /the suburban cot- 
tages adjoin waste’ building lots and dry ra- 
vines, there will be no lack of opportunities 
for out-door pastimes. Let the girls make 
weed-brooms, and the boys construct fortifi- 
cations, @ la Uncle Toby, if they can do no 
better, and miss no chance to send them out 
in the country for a day or two. Our town 
parks are too exclusive; sauntering between 
inviolate grass-plots and prohibitory placards 
is dull work for urchins that long to commit 
horse-play ; but there are few cities, even on 
the Atlantic seaboard, where the “open coun- 
try”—woods, fallow fields, and hillsides— 
could not be reached by a two hours’ walk. 
There let your children spend every sunny 

m; make arrangements with your 
neighbors, and engage a guide if you can not 
afford to go yourself ; teach the youngsters to 
collect beetles and butterflies, encourage the 
fern mania if your girl has outgrown the but- 


tercup period, connive at a bird’s nest or two, 
do anything to keep them out of the tenement 
dungeons. If you are blessed with a farm (or 
a tolerant country cousin), hay-making, apple- 
gathering, turkey-herding, repairing of ditches 
and garden-walls, will make earth an Elysium 
to every normal child ; never mind the weath- 
er; a summer shower, a chilly morning, or a 
hot afternoon will not hurt a healthy boy, and 
the girls will take care of themselves—or 
rather of their dress—if the grass is wet. If 
you send them to school before their teens, 
give them at least the full benefit of their va- 
cations and of every free Saturday. In fall 
and winter a day of athletic field-sports will 
keep a boy in tolerable health for the 
rest of the week, and a vacation tour of six or 
eight weeks may atone for many months of 
sedentary life. 

In the preceding chapter I have pointed 
out the main cause of catarrhal affections. 
With the exception of deep-seated breast- 
coughs, “colds” may be nipped in the bud 
by a few hours of hard, sudorifie work in the 
open air. It may be an heroic cure, requiring 
a deal of will-force in cold weather, but 
it is an infallible and the only radical remedy. 
In half a day the nasal ducts and the prespi- 
ratory exhalants will throw off irritating mat- 
ters which would defy the drug-doctor for a 
couple of weeks, or yield only to exercise 
their influence in another direction, for poison 
remedies merely change the form of a disease. 
But the beneficial effect of out-door exercise 
is not limited to the respiratory organs: their 
quickened function reacts on the digestive ap- 
paratus, on the nervous system, and through 
the nerves on the mind; true mental and 
aoe vigor in any form can be maintained 
only on a liberal allowance of life-air; those ~ 
who feed their lungs on miasma become stran- 
gers to that exuberant health which makes 
bare existence a luxury. After years of in- 
door life the victims of melancholy, dyspepsia, 
and dull headaches come to accept their 
discomforts as the normal condition of man- 
kind, but upon the first appearance of such 
disorders our instinct suggests the cause and 
the cure with an urgency which makes con- 
finement in the atmosphere of our northern 
dwelling-houses the greatest affliction of child- 
hood. If we reflect on the fact that our 
earth is surrounded by a respirable atmos- 
phere of at least eight hundred million cubic 
miles, it seems a sad comment on the enlight- 
enment of modern civilization that the un- 
satisfied thirst after life-air should inflict more 
misery upon millions of our fellow-men than 
hunger and all the hardships of poverty com- 
bined. “On the day of judgment,” says 
Jean Paul “God will perhaps pardon you 
for starving your children when bread was so 
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dear; but, if he should charge you with 
stinting them in his free air, what answer shall 
you make?” 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Botany.—For the present, passing by a 
score or two of more pretentious flowers, let 
us turn our attention to the modest little 
Quaker Lady, Houstonia cerulea, illustrating 
so well a physiological adaptation to cross- 
fertilization by means of its dimorphous 
flowers, that is, in some the anthers only are 
externally visible, in others only the stigmas. 
In the former case the style is shortened in such 
manner that if it be removed from its corolla 
tube, and carefully adjusted to a corolla tube 
of the other form, its stigma will be opposite 
the anthers of the latter, and so vice versa. 

Though this reciprocal shifting of parts 
does not actually take place in a, yet 
the same result is obtained in a different way 
by the aid of insects, which, collecting nectar 
from the low-anthered form, receive on their 
proboscis some poilen at such a point that 
afterwards, visiting the short-styled form, it 
will come directly in contact with its stigma, 
and, in the'same manner, pollen from the 
high-anthered form will be conveyed to the 
stigma of the long style. 

t is not at all necessary that the insect 
should visit the forms alternately, as, after 
visiting several flowers he will most likely 
have his proboscis dusted with pollen from 
both sorts, and may even deposit such on the 
same stigma; but each stigma has a stronger 
affinity for pollen from the anthers of the 
opposite form, so that the purpose of cross- 
fertilization will still be attained. 

The two forms never arise from the same 
root, a fact that seems to have been over- 
looked by the artist of “ Native Flowers and 
Ferns,” which contains a plate of this plant, 
where both forms are shown on the same 
stem, as indicated by the tube of the corolla 
being much more slender in one than in 
another; this difference in the size of the 


corolla tube is one of the best evidences of 


the two forms. 

In my last Notes after Chrysosplenium, for 
Americana read Americanum, a after Cor- 
nus, for floridus read florida. A few of the 
many flowers of this month are the Spring 
Beauty, Violets, Wind-flower, Liverwort, 
Early Saxifrage, and the Trailing Arbutus 
[Epigea], which is sought for with such ma- 
ston eagerness; also the Moss Pink, so 
abundantly adorning our serpentine barrens. 
—W. T., in “The Student.” 

Locusts as Food.—Prof. Charles V. Riley, 
State Entomologist of Missouri, has been the 
target of many newspaper shots since he an- 
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nounced his belief in the excellence of locusts 
as an article of diet, boiled, roasted, fri 


and fried. Excepting locusts, most insects 
used for human food have been procurable 
only in small quantities, and as a matter of 
curiosity or epicurean taste. Locusts have, 
however, been an article of substantial food 
for man from immemorial antiquity. Among 
the Nineveh sculptures in the British Mu- 
seum are representations of men carrying 
different kinds of meat to a festival; some of 
the men bring sticks to which locusts are 
tied. These insects are accounted among 
“clean meats” in Leviticus, and are else- 
where in the Bible spoken of as food for man. 
Herodotus mentions a tribe of Ethiopians 
that feed on locusts “ which came from south- 
ern and unknown districts.” Livingstone 
states that this is still the case with many 
African tribes. In Morocco, where locusts 
do damage every year, they are used for food 
whenever their increase seriously diminishes 
the crops. The insects are roasted and offered 
for sale in the market in Tangiers and in 
other cities. The locust is also used for food 
in Southern Russia. Many American tribes 
of Indians, as is well known, make use of 
locusts for food. As to the method of cook- 
ing, the Romans are said to have roasted 
them to a bright golden yellow. Locusts of 
the Old World are mostly large, and can be 
easily prepared by first detaching their legs 
and wings, and then by roasting, ‘boiling, 
broiling, frying or stewing. In Russia they 
are salted and smoked. In Morocco they are 
salted by the Hebrews, but are ordinarily 
boiled and then fried. The Hebrew popula- 
tion use the salted locusts as part of the com- 
position of a dish which contains almost 
everything eatable, is put into the oven on 
Friday night, and taken out on the Jewish 
Sabbath, so that a hot meal is provided with- 
out lighting a fire on the latter day. A vari- 
ety of other methods of cooking were in- 
stanced by Prof. Riley. He had long desired 
to test the value of some of these methods, 
and took the opportunity afforded by the re- 
cent raids of locusts at the West. He found 
the flavor of the cooked membrane in 
almost any of the methods described—quite 
agreeable. Fried or roasted in nothing but 
their own oil they had a pleasant nutty fla- 
vor, peculiar but agreeable. He boiled them 
and stewed them, and found them admirable. 
At a hotel he endeavored in vain to obtain 
assistance in the kitchen. The cooks and 
servants retired in disgust. The naturalists 
were obliged to do their own cooking, but 
the savory messes they concocted converted 
the kitchen, and cooks and guests alike agreed 
upon the excellence of the —_— fricassees 
and fritters, which were materially composed 
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of locusts. The experiment was a great suc- 
cess. Prof. Riley describes a variety of in- 
stances in which the cooked locusts were 
eaten by his friends, with searcely a dissent- 
ing opinion in their favor.— Exchange. 





: For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION AMONG THE SANTEES. 


The Fourth month number of the Word 
Carrier contains an interesting statement of 
the educational work now in progress among 
the Indians of the Santee agency. The pa- 
- is published in the interests of the Pres- 

yterian mission among the several tribes of 
the Dakota nation, and its statements are en- 
tirely reliable. The following is compiled 
from its columns : 

Santee agency, Neb., is already becoming 
noted for its schools. Although one of the 
smallest of the Sioux agencies, it has many 
conditions favorable to making it an educa- 
tional centre for the whole Upper Missouri 
River valley. The Santees are well advanced 
in civilization, and are hoping soon to be 
homesteaders and citizens. Batcation holds 
a high place in their esteem, and thus there 


is a good atmosphere for schools. 
On approaching the agency from Yankton, 
on the Nebraska side, the spectator, if it be 


the leafy season of spring, is attracted by a 
fine grove of young forest trees and shrub- 
. The writer well remembers this grove 
in the early days of its struggle for existence, 
when, as a protection from the fervid heat of 
summer, the ground between the rows of sap- 
lings was planted with corn, and a fine crop 
of that useful cereal harvested, the two grow- 
ing together in delightful harmony. This 
grove hides the mass of buildings that com- 
prise the Episcopal mission, among which is 
a well-equipped school, under the direction 
of two women teachers. The number of pu- 
pils in attendance this year is 35. The lar- 
r girls have been under instruction four or 
ve years, and are reported as doing their 
best in. using what English they can. They 
always address their teachers in that lan- 
guage, and in the school-room show ad- 
vancement in the construction of English sen- 
Passing from this interesting centre of de- 
nominational training, about half a mile or 
less in a direct line we reach the government 
industrial school, erected a few years back 
under the supervision of one of our agents. 
The building makes a good appearance, and 
is @ prominent object in the agency ae 
but is not very well adapted to the use for 
which it was designed. 
The school is under the care of Joseph H. 
Steer and his wife. J. H.S., as many of the 


readers of Friends’ Intelligencer know, was 
one of the first employees who went out, un- 
der the auspices of our Indian Committee, 
when the agency came under the control of 
Friends, and is, perhaps, the only one who 
has continued from that time. His wife is 
not a member with Friends, but is an earnest 
Christian woman, well qualified for the posi- 
tion. Other teachers are employed in the 
several departments. Some changes are to 
be made soon in the working force. 

The school numbers 35 pupils—22 boys 
and 13 girls—all of the Santee tribe. Great 
hopes are entertained of the future useful- 
ness of this school. The teaching is, I be- 
lieve, mainly in the English tongue. 

Not far from the school are the carpenter, 
blacksmith and harness shops, with their 
teachers and apprentices, and both girls and 
boys are demonstrating the capacity of the 
Indian youth to acquire proficiency in the in- 
dustrial arts as well as in intellectual cul- 
ture, and this, too, on their own soil and 
among their own people. 

Further on, and about a mile from the 
Episcopal mission, are the buildings of the 
Presbyterian mission. 

Here we find the “Santee Normal Train- 
ing School,” built on a fine swell of land, 
with the Missouri River sweeping round 
north and west, in plain view. The school is 
housed in ten buildings, embracing “the Da- 
cota Home,” for the larger girls and youn 
women; “the Young Men’s Hall’ a 
“Boys’ Cot ”. “the Bird’s Nest,” a 
home for the little girls; besides cottages for 
families of married students and for a native 
teacher, and the workshops. 

The Catalogue for last year reports 89; 
this year the attendance will average about 
the same; they come from eight different 
agencies. 

A Kindergarten has been added; this 
needs more room and a large addition to the 
furniture and instructive outfit. They are 
wanting to establish a broom factory, excel- 
lent broom corn being raised on the school 
farm. They desire also to increase the stock 
in the shoe shop. 

All these are cheering evidences of the 
good to be accomplished by industrial schools 
under the care of competent and conscien- 
tious workers. With such educational work 
on other reservations as is being carried on 
in the three schools at the Santee agency the 
problem of Indian civilization will soon be 
in a fair way to an honorable solution. 

The schools at Hampton, Va., and at Car- 
lisle, Pa., are also important factors in the 
furtherance of this object. The Southern 


Workman, published in the former place, says 
of work accomplished by them: 
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“We believe that this effort for Indians, 
with that at Carlisle, has aided in making a 
sounder, better public sentiment with respect 
to that people; that it has been an object 
lesson in Indian civilization to both legisla- 
tors and the a. When congressmen and 
others see Indians hoeing and studying, work- 
ing and living like men, it makes an impres- 
sion that we of documents and the most 
eloquent pleading cannot create.” L.J.R. 


i aeeEEnEEE nd». cate 
“THE FAITH OF REASON.” 


John W. Chadwick prefaces his new book, 
containing four discourses on God, Immor- 
tality, Prayer and Morals, with these beauti- 
ful lines: 

‘* My darling boy, kissed but a moment since 

And laid away all rosy in the dark, 

Is talking to himself. What does he say ? 

Not much, in truth, that I can understand; 


But now and then, among the pretty sounds 
That he is making, falls upon my ear 





My name. And then the sand-man softly 
comes 
Upon him, and he sleeps. 


And what am I, 
Here in my book, but a little child 
ang to cheer the big and silent dark 
With foolish words? But listen,O my God, 
My Father, and among them thou mayest 

ear 

Thy name. And soon I, too, shall sleep. 
When I awake I shall be still with Thee.” 


Oe 
Selected. 
GRANDMOTHER’S SERMON. 


The onpnte is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood-fire’s glow 

The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago, 


When grandma’s hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 
O’er the face that could scarce have been 
sweeter then 
Than now, in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 
But the light that shone in the young girl’s 
eyes 
Never has gone away. 


And her needles catch the fire-light 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it, too, 
For they know the stocking song 

Brings many a tale to grandma's mind, 
Which they shall hear ere long. 


But it brings no story of olden time, 
To grandma’s heart to-night— 
Only a refrain, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


‘‘ Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 
‘And yours is just begun, 
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But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


‘* With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play ; 

Some are gay-colored and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


‘‘But most are made of many hues, 
With many a stitch set wrong; ~ 

And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


‘There are long, plain spaces, without a break, 
That in life are hard to bear; 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


‘But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We count, and yet would shun 

When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread, 
And says that our work is done.” 


The children came to say good night, 
With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grandma’s lap, with broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 





THE SNOW. 
Another thing the snow does for us. It 
shows us how, living as we do on the very 
verge of conditions which would render our 
life and civilization utterly impossible, the 
conditions which would thus make it impossi- 
ble are yet almost always suppressed. Of 
course, underafrequently repeated snow-storm, 
like Tuesday’s and Wednesday's, the present 
life of England could never have become what 
it is, or anything like what it is. It would 
have been an Toapieean life, and not an 
English life. And yet these conditions, which 
would have made our life so utterly different 
and kept so much of the existing life from 
ever existing at all, are always close at hand. 
The inconveniences we have felt this week is 
the measure of the inconvenience from which 
we are free, without remembering it, during 
almost every other week in the year. Noth- 
ing impresses on us so much as this,—how 
unstable the conditions of our civilization are, 
how easy it would be, with a very slight alter- 
ation in the physical;conditions of the earth, 
to destroy the whole structure of our commu- 
nications whether in the way of railway, tele- 
graph, or literature; and this by virtue of no 
process more formidable than a rapid and 
constant transformation of the rain into these 
soft, white crystals, which, at first sight, seem 
so much less aggressive than rain. The les- 
sons of a snow-storm, if it only impresses on 
us that the conditions of our present human 
life are utterly unstable conditions, and that, 
with no change greater than the change which 
is sure to come in time from the precession of 
the equinoxes, this part of our earth will be 
inhabited—if at all, under Arctic conditions 
once more,—would be useful by destroyin 
all that “perilous stuff” of which the mo 
atmosphere is full, the tendency of which is 
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to attribute all the so called progressiveness 
of man to purely inevitable causes, and to 
rsuade us that lainieinlie? by its own prowess 
as obtained for itself a fixity of tenure 
of all its modern achievements, whereas really 
it is only a tenant-at-will, with notice to quit 
whenever the Arctic cycle comes round again. 








ITEMS. 


THE emancipation fund of Rio Janeiro has 
liberated 1,285 slaves. 

EARLY last week a severe shock of earth- 
quake was felt in the central districts of Cali- 
fornia, but no serious damage is reported. 

THE Postmaster General has issued his 
order forbidding the use of the mails for the 
transmission of publications in violation of 
the copyright law. 


THE total production of the iron and steel 
works of the United States at the close of the 
census year, May 31, 1880, was 7,265,140 tons, 
against 3,655,215 tons in 1870, an increase of 
nearly 99 per centum. 

NAVIGATION on the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal is in suspended ; this time by a seri- 
ous land-slide at Hawk’s Nest, four miles west 
of Port Jervis. Several “9 “ rocks, one of 
them weighing many tons, have fallen into 
the canal. 


ON THE 13th inst. Dr. Paton, chemist of the 
Chicago Health Department, examined 400 
hogs, taken at random from the packing- 
houses at the stock yard. From some of the 
hogs twenty pieces were taken, but no trace 
of trichinz was discovered. 

NEW CoFFEE ROASTING PROCEsS.—A new 
process in roasting coffee has been patented, 
consisting in roasting in an enclosed vessel 
under atmospheric pressure. The best parts 
of the berry, otherwise lost in evaporation, are 
retained, and a saving of about eight per 
cent. is claimed. The patent originated in 
England. 

THE Scio EARTHQUAKE.—The latest re- 
turns state that 8,000 persons were killed and 
10,000 injured by the recent earthquakes. The 
locality which suffered the most is Nevita, 
where 1,200 were killed. The violent shock 
which occurred on Monday caused the surface 
of the ground to subside a metre. Great num- 
bers of the inhabitants are emigrating. 


THE steamship Nevo, which arrived at New 
York last week, fell in with the German bark 
Tiger, from Liverpool for Baltimore, on the 
8th inst., and supplied the crew with provi- 
sions. The Ziger was 77 days out, and her 
povrane having been consumed, the crew 

ad eaten the captain’s dog, and then sus- 
tained life on strips of leather soaked in lamp 
oil. When sighted by the Nebo their oil had 
become exhausted, and utter starvation or 
cannibalism stared them in the face. 


THE ice left at Yankton and in its neigh- 
borhood by the subsidence of the flood in the 
Missouri river is piled up in heaps from ten to 
thirty feet high. The bottom, from Yankton 
to the Big Sioux, 60 miles long and 5 to 20 
wide, is still flooded, and yawls are out search- | 





ing for sufferers. Yankton is filled up with 
refugees from the lowlands, and the influx 
adds to the distress caused by the scantiness 
of fuel and provisions. Governor Ordway, of 
Dakota, oo for contributions for the suf- 
ferers by the floods in that Territory. 


A TELEGRAM from Vienna, dated on the 
12th inst., states: In consequence of the con- 
tinuance of rains for several weeks the floods 
are steadily increasing, especially in the dis- 
tricts between the Lower Theiss, the Kérdés 
and the Maros rivers. The waters have 
everywhere soaked and undermined the 
dykes, which are giving way. A thousand 
acres of land are already flooded, and a num- 
ber of large and prosperous places clustered 
together in the above district have for weeks 
been in danger of being swept away. The 
latest news from Szegedin is that the outer 
dyke is in danger, and two thousand men 
are at work strengthening it. 


A NOVELTY in apple exportation has been 
successfully effected in shipping American 
apples to Coburg, in the centre of Germany. 
In less than twenty-four hours after the de- 
livery of the fruit in Coburg every barrel was 
sold at from $4.50 to $5.00, and more could 
have been sold. The shipment was just three 
weeks on its way to the place of distribution. 
The Baldwins arrived in the most perfect 
condition, the Greenings next, and the Spitz- 
bergens were two-thirds sound. The novelty 
of American apples caused the people of 
Coburg to open their eyes in a pleasant sur- 
prise. As it had been declared that the taste 
of American apples was inferior, the correc- 
tion of that impression was the first conse- 
quence of the experiment. Some of the 
American apples were exhibited at a meeting 
of the Coburg Horticultural Society, and were 
commended for their superiority in flavor, 
mellowness and aroma in comparison with 
native varieties.—Grocers’ Price Current. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Lecture by Robert E. Thompson, Professor 
of Social Science in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at 17th and Girard Avenue Meeting 

ouse, Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 
27th. Subject—‘ Lessons of Social Science in 
the Streets of Philadelphia.”’ 





. CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. Ist, Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Germantown, Pa., 3 P.M. 
8th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
22d, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 


The Western First-day School Union will 
meet at Unionville on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 30th, at 10 oclock A.M. 

J. P. WILKINSON, Clerk. 








FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

The annual meeting will be held on Sixth- 
day, Fourth month 29th, at 3 P.M., at Race 
Street Meeting-house. The annual Report 
will be read, election of officers, ete. Friends 
generally are invited. 

ABM. W. HAINEs, Pres. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


